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Introduction 


Since time immemorial, humans have demonstrated 
devotion to their God or gods through many mediums: 
prayer, art, architecture, music, and through the written 
word. Even greater than the desire to honor the holy 
world is the desire to establish communication and 
achieve spiritual transformation. This is often 
accomplished through ritual. Performing ritual comes 
from the need to express what is felt. What greater 
honor for the faithful than to teach sacred stories by 
living them through performance? 

The American Passion Play is a modern day ritual for 
the participants and the audience of the Play. A ritual 
communicates a message through stylized gestures, 
words, and objects with recognizable symbolic meaning. 
By enacting the Ministry, Passion, and Resurrection of 
Jesus, the actors and audience create a community that 
goes through a ritual passage or transformation. 
Through their actions, these participants express 
devotion to the sacred world and carry out a divine 
mission. 
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"Che Vision of Delmar Duane Darrah 


member of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry 
the Valley of Bloomington, Darrah envisioned a public pageant 
that would incorporate the values portrayed through Masonic 
rituals with the most sacred stories of the New Testament. His 
singular vision led to the construction of the Scottish Rite Temple 
and the production of The American Passion Play. He is 
described by fellow Masons as a modern-day genius. 

Hie was one of the slickest dressers I ever saw. He'd have on black 
shoes. Grey pearl spats. Striped pants. And a swallow tail coat. 

And one of those shirts...that’d stab you under the chin with the bow 
tie. (George Broughton) 



Darrah was both an alumnus of Illinois Wesleyan and a professor of 
Oratory from 1893-1910. He is also credited with introducing 
basketball to the school. 
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Interior of the main lobby of the Scottish Rite Temple, 1921 


Exterior of the Scottish 


Completed in 1921, 
Bloomington’s 
Scottish Rite 
Temple housed the 
largest theater 
stage west of New 
York at the time. 


Rite Temple, 1922 



The Star in the East cast players, 1923 


Barrah’s plan to portray Jesus in a 
stage production was met with 
strong objections from local 
ministerial associations. Threats 
were made to bomb the Temple. In 
1923, Darrah produced The Star in 
the East , the forerunner to today’s 
American Passion Play , to test the 
public’s reaction to a living repre¬ 
sentation of Jesus Christ. His pilot 
production proved that the Play would 
not offend even the most pious 
members of the community. 


^Because membership in the Scottish Rite is limited to men, the original 
production of The Star in the East had an all-male cast. 
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21 Common Goal - The Scottish Rite Freemasons 

HDhe Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite traces its origins to 
Bordeaux, France, 1732. Through a system of “learning 
degrees,” a Mason receives progressive instruction in 
moral truths, each building on the previous lesson. There 
are thirty-two such degrees into which a man can be 
initiated. The thirty-third degree is honorary and is 
bestowed upon select Masons by a unanimous vote. 



iach degree involves a 
ritualized ceremony with 
costumes, role playing and 
symbolism. Up until the 
1880s, candidates individu¬ 
ally participated in the ritual 
in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of the degree. The 
tradition of theatrical 
production of degree rituals 
began at the turn of the 20th 
century. By incorporating 
theatrical technology and 
A Freemason degree initiation as illustrated by Frank Leslie’s large-scale productions into 
Illustrated Newspaper, February 11 and 25, 1860 the rituals, the fraternity 

could initiate large numbers of candidates, instead of having each member 
participating in each degree. Only one indiviual, the Exemplar, physically experi¬ 
enced the ritual, while a group of candidates passively watched. 


Contemporary Freemasons are initiated through large 
scale productions of degree rituals. 

'While none of the scenes of The American Passion Play 
are depicted during any of the thirty-two degrees of the 
Scottish Rite Masonic rituals, some of the costumes and 
scenery are shared, as are the common goals: to teach the 
tenets of a charitable lii 
morality. The themes 
of symbolic death and 
rebirth are shared as 
well. Freemasons and 
members of the Play 
undergo a spiritual 
death and rebirth in 
order to gain an understanding of the 
“universal mysteries of life.” It is because 
of these shared goals that the Play has 
continued these seventy-five years. 



Illustration of a third degree initiation 
from Jabez Richardson, Richardson’s 
Monitor of Free-Masonry, 1860 


VAUEV Of BLOOMINGTON 
ISORt REUNION 



Valley of Bloomington 
180th Reunion 
program, 1996 
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getting the Stage 

As Darrah’s vision for the Play became more refined, he 
looked for a scenic artist to create the dramatic backdrops 
that would fill the huge stage of the Scottish Rite Temple. 
He found his man in J. C. Becker, fellow Mason and owner 
of Becker Brothers Studio in Chicago. The two traveled to 
the Holy Land together for inspiration and ideas for 
scenery. From this trip and further research, the beautiful 
scenic backdrops for The American Passion Play were 
designed. 




©rganized in 1903, Becker Brothers 
painted scenery for Masonic temples 
and for vaudeville productions. The 
enormous drops were either painted 
on the floor or on a vertical paint 
frame, 24 feet high and 50 feet wide. 
A hole in the floor allowed the 
backdrop to be lowered and raised 
while the artist remained stationary. 
A group of artists worked together 
to create the scene, each having his 
own specialty such as foliage, stone 
architecture, drapery, and so on. 
Because of J.C. Becker’s personal 
association with the Scottish Rite, 
the original backdrops for The 
American Passion Play were painted 
free of charge. 


Becker Brothers Studio, 1905 


Stagehands manipulate lighting during a 
production to achieve mood effects, c. 1960 

Stagehands engineer the seventy-nine 
backdrops, the lightboard, the special 
effects and the scenery and props used 
for the pageant. 


Flymen change the backdrops with a 
pulley system, c. 1940 
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'Ulive animals including doves, horses, dogs, donkeys, sheep and a 
peacock, were also given stage parts. Only the donkeys and the 
peacock have retained their roles. 

CSeorge Broughton tells of how he came to be in charge of the donkeys. 


We had an old English man 
named Tom Stockdale who was 
in charge of the two donkeys. 
Well, the old man was quite old. 
He went to Darrah one day and 
told him he didn't want the part 
anymore. So Darrah said, “Well, 
I'll get you someone who can 
take care of them. " And he 
comes up and says, “I'm looking 
for a brand new keeper of the 
Royal Ass, 99 and he looked at me 
and said, “You have got the job. ” 



Passion Play donkeys, Peg and Pat, in the 
front yard of Albert and Maude Helmick’s 
home on E. Empire street, c. 1940 




We'd always go up to Franklin 
Park in case they had to set out a 
load or something. You didn't 
want them leaving it on the stage 
floor. And be sure they didn't 
have anything to drink after seven 
o'clock in the morning too. 

(George Broughton) 


Donkeys are used in the “Triumphal Entry,” 

1967 

f5o far we never had a peacock up 
there that laid an egg on the stage. 
(George Broughton) 


Live peacocks continue to be used. 
Ralph Bustle with peacock, c. 1995 



A menagerie of real and fake animals were on stage during the 1923 production of A Star in 
the East. (Notice the large stuffed camels in the left back) 
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%he Play as Ritual 

Wh e American Passion Play is a ritual within a ritual, mean¬ 
ing that the participants are ritually enacting a ritualistic story 
from the Bible. 

(there are three main stages of ritual, as defined by anthro¬ 
pologist Victor Turner: separation, transition, and incorporation. 

IBuring Separation a person figuratively or literally removes him¬ 
self from his normal lifestyle. The participants enter into another 
world, separating themselves from the world of daily existence. 

*(the actors start each 
performance with a 
group prayer behind the 
front curtain, beginning 
their communication 
with the sacred world, 
and thereby temporarily 
leaving the everyday 
world. 

during Transition the person is at a threshold, at which he 
fits into neither the old life stage nor the new one. Here the 
actors temporarily exist in the supernatural realm. 

during Incorporation the person enters the new life stage. 
The actors and audience incorporate the tenets of the Play 
into their daily lives. 

As explained by cast member Dave Young, “The actors are 
hoping someone that day will be personally moved by the 
story to improve themselves and help humankind. ” 

need to perform rituals comes from the desire to give 
significance and meaning to actions. As our lives become 
more secularized and old rituals fall out of favor or lose their 
significance, we create new rituals to replace the old. The 
communal rituals associated with The American Passion Play 
developed at the same time as American Christianity began 
leaving the church and entering more secular realms of life. 
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Photo of group prayer, 1974 





®ie American Passion Play provides actors 
with more than an opportunity to enact history. 
It is a renewal of past events which gives personal 
significance to each who participates — if one 
vicariously experiences the Passion, one will live 
in the afterworld with Jesus. 



©uring a ritual, disbelief is suspended. The stage becomes 
the actual setting; the 
actors become mythical 
characters; time is 
transcended. Actors in 
rituals are all amateurs, 
and all participate to 
achieve a prescribed 
goal: to forge a pas¬ 
sageway into the 
sacred world and 
communicate with their 

God. “The Scourging” illustrates the contrast between 

moral rule and rule by force. 1931 


HThe relationship between the sacred and secular is vividly 
depicted during rituals. Oppositions such as good and evil, 
death and life, accepted actions and taboos abound through 
symbolic representations. 


“...that was the 
striking revelation 
of the play. They 
didn’t act. They 
lived their roles, 
from the portrayer 
of Jesus to the 
humblest resident 
of Jerusalem. ” 
(Pantagraph, 3-30-28) 

The “Doubt of Thomas” illustrates the 
opposition of believers and non-believers. 1955 
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ftlaking the Pilgrimage 

j! 3 y attending The American Passion Play 
audience members fulfill another religious tenet — 
that of making the pilgrimage. A pilgrimage 
involves a journey that removes the traveler from 
daily surroundings and routine life, placing him 
into another context. Such a journey involves a 



The Scottish Rite Temple is the destination of the pilgrimage. 1997 


sacrifice and displays the religious devotion of the 
pilgrim who, in turn, receives a blessing for 
performing the journey. A pilgrimage involves an 
experience shared by a group who has either 
traveled together or formed a bond through their 
common experience. 

TEhe 1935 program encouraged the pilgrimage — 
“Organize a group from your hometown to attend the 
Play.” 
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Attaining a Higher Spiritual Status 



TRituals often incorporate an elevation in status. This 
concept is clearly visible in a rite of passage ceremony, 


“The Ascension,” Jesus portrayed by 
Owen Brummet, 1963 


for example, one that 
marks the transition from 
childhood to adolescence. 
Again this applies to 
characters within the 
Biblical story, and to 
those portraying those 
characters in the Play. 


Where used to be a mystique about playing the part of 
the Christus. Harold Walters had migraine headaches 
his whole life and he never knew when they were 
going to hit. And yet he was never stopped during the 
play. He always attributed that to a special thing. 
(Harry Riddle) 



2ln elevation in status 
often involves ritual 
debasement - going 
lower in status before 
one can go higher. This 
happens to Jesus as he 
is flogged and humili¬ 
ated by the Roman 
guards before he 
achieves immortality. 

Similarly those who 
portray the Biblical 
characters undergo a 
change in status - the 

common citizen as a disciple is elevated to the status of a saint, 
enacting a role of infinite historic significance. 


During “The Scourging” Jesus is debased by the 
guards. Jesus portrayed by Fred Hitch, 1931 
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Members of the audience, as well, better themselves 
through attendance. According to the 1935 program... 

u Jflo one can witness The American Passion Play 
without being inspired to a better life, and a sincere 
desire to become a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. ” 


When Christ walks out of the tomb some of the 
people absolutely have a stroke. Some just pass 
out. And some...they get up from the seats and, 
good God, you ought to hear them! “Hallelujah!” 
That’s all right - that’s emotion. That’s what 
we’re after. 

(George Broughton) 


JBob Johnson was the 
Christus and these 
four ladies were 
standing outside his 
dressing room...He 
opened the door and 
stepped out. And the 
look on their faces! 
For that moment in 
time, they were 
talking to Jesus. 
(Hodge Fuller) 



Christ coming out of the tomb, c. 1935 
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e Symbolic Sacrifice 




TE^ituals often involve a sacrifice that symbolically 
expells the evil that is infecting the community. 
The original meaning of 
sacrifice is to give , not to 
give up. A sacrifice is a 
sacred act that is performed 
joyfully and willingly. For 
example, Jesus offers 
himself so that others may 
be forgiven for their sins. 

Sacrifice in this sense is 
not atonement: it is ritual 
purification. 


Rehearsal, 1997 


HThe cast of The 
American Passion 
Play freely sacri¬ 
fices countless 
hours rehearsing 
and performing. 
Their offering of 
time symbolically 
cleanses the 
society on a 

Rehearsals represent a sacrifice on the part of the actors. 1997 SCdSOIldl basis. 

Likewise the audience sacrifices their time by attending the 
four-hour production. Others travel long distances even 
though other passion plays may be performed closer to home. 


0t’s definitely more than just being an actor. It's a 
contribution. It’s an offering to your religion. 

(Harry Riddle) 


UChe American Passion Play’s 1946 program described the 
participants as . . . 

“2, group of loyal souls devoted to cultural and spiritual uplift.” 
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Symbols 

Symbols are an integral part of ritual. Symbols are objects 
or actions that represent ideas other than what they mean 
in the secular world. Symbols convey many meanings at 
once and are understood implicitly by members of the 
group. For example, the Roman guards implicitly express 
tyranny, paganism, and “might over right.” 

Symbolic meanings are conveyed through the costumes, 
scenery, and stage props. Compare the crown of thorns 
with the golden and bejeweled crown of Herod. 



The crown of thorns symbolizes the pain 
and suffering Jesus experienced so his 
followers could reach the kingdom of 
heaven. 



Herod’s crown symbolizes a tyrannical and 
oppressive ruler. 
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Miracle Plays 

Miracle and mystery plays are the precursors of today’s passion 
plays. Dating back to the 9th century, miracle plays emphasized 
supernatural intervention of a saint or the Virgin Mary. Mystery 
plays, dating to the Renaissance, took as their subject the mysteries 
of Christian belief. “Mystery” is derived from the Latin 
“ministerium,” meaning “act.” The most celebrated of these were 
the passion plays, which were devoted to the Passion and the 
complete history of Jesus. 

%he Freemasons, a product of the Middle Ages, used staged 
performance to build and sustain social organization much as did the 
Church of this time. The Middle Ages marks the period of greatest 
power of the Christian Church. The most enduring works of art of the 
period depict religious themes, as the patrons of the art were the 
Church, and the Church sanctified royalty and nobility. That the 
Church forbade the faithful to attend profane and ribald theatrics 
contributed to the development of religious dramas. 

iLike their contemporary counterparts, passion plays were based 
on the Mass of the Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches, 
which is said to be a narrative of the Passion and death of Jesus. 

The stories inspired musical interpretation and dramatic presen¬ 
tations during the Mass, becoming so large that they were banned at 
one time. The plays were so popular that churches became too small 
to contain the crowds. 

Eventually the plays moved out of the church and fell under the 
jurisdiction of local communities. Never intended to be performed by 
professional actors, local dramatic associations took part in the 
performances. The name “pageant” is derived from “pagina,” 
meaning plank or moveable stage, describing the traveling nature of 
the dramas. These plays were portrayed by guilds, as assigned by 
town officials. For example, the Shipwrights portrayed the building of 
Noah’s Ark; the Goldsmiths showed the three kings visiting the babe 
in the manger; and the Stonemasons presented Mary and Simeon. 

%he Church made use of drama to impress its teaching on 
converts, non-believers, and a vast illiterate populace. By repeating 
the same story in many forms - music, paintings, Mass, drama - the 
message of the Church became imprinted upon the minds of its 
audience. Originally written in Latin, both the Mass and the plays 
were translated into the vernacular or dialect of the region for 
widespread appeal. 
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e Oberammergau Passion Play 

s the Black Plague raged through Europe dur¬ 
ing the 17th century, the townspeople of 
Oberammergau in the Bavarian Alps made a 
vow that if their lives were spared, they would 
present a play on 
the life of Christ 
every ten years. 

The first 
Oberammergau 
Passion Play took 
place in 1634. 

Director Christian Stuckl gives directions to the cast of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play during the rehearsal of the 
Entrance into Jerusalem. 1997. Photo by Thomas Klinger 







Over 700 actors, live animals, and a fifty-voice choir fill the 1997 Oberammergau Passion 

open air stage of the Oberammergau production. 1997 Play. Photo by Thomas Klinger 

Photo by Thomas Klinger 


Undoubtedly Darrah derived some inspiration from 
Oberammergau, the most famous of passion plays. 
Local bias claims that there is “no comparison,” the 
Bloomington version being superior on counts of inti¬ 
macy of audience, scenery, script, acting, music, and 
comprehensiveness. 
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^Transformation Through Costumes 

participants in rituals commonly wear 
masks or costumes in order to portray a 
different person. In The American Pcission 
Play , costumes considerably aid the actor’s 
ability to convey his character and the 
character’s message. Costumes allow the 
actor to symbolically “shed” his old skin and 
transform himself into a new person. 


^ince its inception, the producers of The American 
Passion Play have prided themselves on the historical 
accuracy of the costumes, scenery, and props. However, 
purposeful exceptions have occurred. Costumes often 
reflect concepts of historical dress and Masonic ritual 
interpretation. 



Mother Mary portrayed by Clara Koogle, c. 1925 
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Characters of importance are not only set aside 
from the commoners in their beliefs and actions 
but are also depicted in clothing of a different time 
period. Mother Mary wears a wimple typical of the 
Romanesque period. 


“JBelievers” and “non-believers” are dressed in 
different costumes, to make the distinction 
apparent to the audience. The disciples, Malachi, 
and the holy women who follow Jesus are 
clothed so as to stand out from the non-believing 
commoners in the mob scenes. 



Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus, are “believers” and 
wear the dress of the holy women. Date unknown. 
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3usie Thetard, local costumer, worked with 
Director Barry Weer on costuming. She ex¬ 
plained why some costumes, although not 
historically accurate, are used during the per¬ 
formances. 


UChe audience needs to visually rec¬ 
ognize the characters immediately. 
That is why some characters wear 
what they would be expected to 
wear. Other costumes were kept 
because the costume becomes part of 
the person who is playing the role. 


%he practice of de¬ 
picting Biblical figures 
side-by-side with 
people in contemporary 
dress dates to the 
Middle Ages. In the 
painting The Raising of 
Lazarus, Lazarus is 
surrounded by the 
clergy and citizens of 
15th century Europe. 
This can be justified by 
the ritual concept of 
liminality - the sus¬ 
pension of time and the 
ability of characters to 
move freely from one 
time-period to another. 



The Raising of Lazarus by Geertgen Tot Sint Jans 
1463-1493 
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Homan Guards 


'Che Roman guards fulfill the ritual role of opposition. The 
guards have undergone three generations of costumes. 
Barry Weer, director in the 1980s, saw a need to make 
the existing costumes more historically accurate. 



The Roman Guards, 1963 


Whey had a very operatic approach to many 
things. The Roman guards used to wear velvet 
costumes. Say what you will, but the Legions 
were not men in velvet and they did not look clean 
and they did not smell clean as they came march¬ 
ing in from the fields. 

(Berry Weer) 
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1956 


1954 


(Costuming allows actors 
in the Play to enter into 
another spiritual state. 

The realistic rendering of the scenery also makes it easy for 
audience members to “enter” the staged action and be 
among the throngs of people in Biblical Judea. 



American Peission Play actors dress and apply make up. 1997 
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Jesus 


HThe character of Jesus is the 
ultimate symbol of goodness 
and purity, always dressed in 
white. He represents the main 
link between the sacred and 
secular worlds - the channel 
through which Christians and 
their God communicate - and 
through his death, fulfills the 
sacrifice required of rituals: an 
exchange between humans and 
their God. 



“The Resurrection,” portayed by 
John Capasso, 1993 


According to the life history of Jesus as described in the Gospels, 
Jesus passed through the three stages of ritual: 

Reparation - Jesus leaves his family to preach. 

'^Transition — Jesus is crucified. 

Incorporation — Jesus is resurrected. 

In The American Passion Play , Jesus is portrayed in three different 
costumes to distinguish these stages and visually depict his meta¬ 
morphosis. During his Ministry, he is portrayed in a white robe with a 
blue and white striped shawl, typical of the tallis worn by Jewish 
men. Once he is arrested by the Roman guards, he is stripped of his 
garment and portrayed in a loin cloth. After the Resurrection, he is 
portrayed in a white satin robe. 

iLittle direction is given to actors - they 
are instructed to behave naturally. 
Frederick Ashton Hitch portrayed Jesus 
from 1923 to 1937. Hitch was consid¬ 
ered by his fellow Masons to be a pious 
and unreproachable man. 

“...when he was selected to play 
the role of Jesus, no one could 
complain for his character was 
unassailable. He never smoked, 
drank, swore, gambled, or in any 
way transgressed the rules of 
righteous living. “ (Louis Williams, 
quoted from his book The Ameri¬ 
can Passion Play, \9T0) 
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'Che Western conception of Jesus as portrayed in the 
Play, comes from the famous Heinrich Hoffman painting, 
Christ at Thirty-Three. 

Che accepted notion of Jesus as a man 
has changed during the past 75 years. 

While the text has remained the same, 
the mannerisms affected by actors who 
portray Jesus have evolved since the 
earlier versions of the Play. The 1920s 
Jesus was unemotional and made no 
physical contact with other characters; 
the 1990s Jesus portrays a more gentle, 
human, and emotional man. 

Christ at Thirty-Three, by 
Heinrich Hoffman, 1824-1911 

According to the Play program of 1938 Jesus was... 

“21 strong, virile, vigorous and active man. 

There was nothing effeminate in his make-up.” 




Hs we started to do this 
scene, I put my hand on 
John’s shoulder and I was 
interacting with the men 
doing the other disciples. 

At the time, I didn’t think 
anything of it. This was 
the first time that the man 
in the robes of the Christus 
had touched anybody. 
One of the board of directors 
said, “What’s all this 
touching people on 
stage?’’ 

(Harry Riddle) 
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Hlary the Mother 

Certain characters continue to be 
clothed in garments that are compat¬ 
ible with the audience’s preconceived 
notions of those 
characters’ appear¬ 
ances, rather than 
those that are histori¬ 
cally accurate. Mary 
the Mother wears a 
costume of a simple 
robe and wimple. The 
wimple, which would 
not have been worn 
by Jewish women in 
ancient Rome, is 
typical of religious 
costumes of the Romanesque period, 
800- 1100 A.D. 



Historically accurate 
costume for the time 
of Christ. 



Mother Mary portrayed by Clara 
Koogle, c. 1935 


HDhese inaccurate costumes 
reflect the decision of the pro¬ 
ducers to depict characters as 
the audience is prepared to 
accept them. Our visual concept 
of Mother Mary comes from 
Raphael’s paintings of the Virgin 
Mary. 

perhaps the tie to Romanesque 
costumes relates to the history of 
the Freemasons, whose roots go 
back to the Middle Ages. 

Madonna Del Granduca by Raphael, 

1504-1505 
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Hlary Magdalene 

Mary Magdalene 
symbolically enters 
the Play as the Lady 
in Red and leaves in 
the somber clothes 
of a holy woman. 
Mary Magdalene also 
undergoes a ritual 
elevation of status, 
rising from a de¬ 
based woman to one 
of the faithful. Her 
change in status is 
reflected in her 
costume. 



Mary Magdalene portrayed by Rosa Lee McElroy, c. 1935 



Mary Magdalene portrayed by Rosa Lee McElroy, c. 1935 
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Malachi 


Malachi, a prophet of the Old 
Testament, is the vehicle 
through which the audience 
enters the Play as participant/ 
observers. Conceived by 
Danah as a sort of “Eveiyman,” 

Malachi participates in the 
action of the Play as would an 
ordinary person. He begins 
as a skeptic, an eccentric 
hunchback who derides Jesus 
and accuses him of disturbing 
the natural order of life. He 
ends as the only proponent of 
Jesus after his arrest, when 
even the disciples will not speak out on his behalf, ful¬ 
filling the ritual concept of incorporation. 

$ used to kid around 
with Reverend Sam 
Buck, this old retired 
Methodist minister 
who did the part of 
Malachi for years...I 
used to say continu¬ 
ously, “He doesn’t 
get up there and act. 

He gets up there and 
lives the part. ” 

(Barry Weer) 

Malachi’s costume has not changed since the character 
was created. The character was originally portrayed by 
George Marton, the Play’s musical composer and 
instrument maker. 



Malachi portrayed by Sam Buck, c. 1975 



“The Triumphal Entry” Malachi portrayed by 
Dave Scott, Jesus portrayed by Greg Clark, 
1984 
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Another ritual transformation occurs as the roles in The 
American Passion Play are passed down from one cast 
member to another. Many participants began in the Play 
as children in crowd scenes, were later members of the 
mob or temple guards, and progressed to either the role of 
a Roman guard or a disciple. Roles are passed along in 
an oral tradition, there being no formal auditions. An 
experienced cast member with a large speaking part will 
train a younger member to replace him. 



The role of the angel is the highest to which a young girl can aspire, 1959 



c. 1925 


Harry Frank, cast 
member since 
1923, is pictured 
here with his 
mother Bertha. 
He later became 
Leader of the 
Mob, and is now 
producer of the 
Play. 



Harry Frank, 1963 
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Judas and the Disciples 


TE^he role of Judas is one of the most challenging and one 
of the most desired. Since the first performance of The 
American Passion Play, only five men have played the 
part of Judas. 


$ loved the part. I had a man 
say to me once, “How can you 
do it?” I didn’t know what he 
meant...I never felt that way 
about it...somebody had to play 
the role of Judas. I didn’t feel 
that I was a monster or that I 
betrayed Christ. So much of 
that is symbolic. (Hodge Fuller) 



PBESENTED TO 

"JUDAS* 

Hodge fuller 

OUTSTANDING ACTING ABILITY 
VACATION TIME TOUBS 
^NANNIE PHILLIPS. TOUB HOST/ 
BABY HUOLEY. TRIP OR. ft 
YMUJAYTON. QHIO-VB/Siyy 


Hodge Fuller played Judas 
for thirty-five years. 


Judas and the disciples are dressed so as to stand out 
from the crowd. Some of the costumes exhibit features 
like collars and buttons which would not have been in 
existence during the time period depicted in the Play. 


Although portraying a disciple, the actors who played the 
part of Judas have appeared to identify more closely with 
the Sanhedrin than with the disciples. 


'We have our own dressing rooms. The mob has 
theirs. The disciples. The Sanhedrin. The Roman 
guards. The disciples dressed together but, for some 
reason, Judas always dressed with the Sanhedrin. 
(Hodge Fuller) 
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An early Last Supper presentation 

The decision was made to provide the audience with the 
most familiar depiction of the Last Supper, that created by 
Leornardo da Vinci. 


The Last Supper, 1495-98 

jBy providing the audience with recognizable scenes, the 
message of the Play does not compete with conflicting 
notions of history. 


^Che Last Supper 

#n scenes that are very familiar to the audience, the pro¬ 
ducers choose to create tableaus briefly brought to life 
with melodramatic recitations of Biblical passages. Ac¬ 
cording to Jewish tradition, the Last Supper, actually the 
Passover Seder (the ceremonial dinner commemorating 
the Exodus), would have been conducted with participants 
reclining on sofas. An early attempt to portray the Last 
Supper with the disciples reclining on sofas was modifed 
by the director after complaints from the audience. 
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Golden Anniversary Observance 





*'*'*‘" f . the. 5.AST MIPiER ^ 

tdCDRATINC » 9 Y 6 A «l S Of PERFORMANCES 

Commemorative “Last Supper” place mat, 1973 


HThe communal meal is 
probably the oldest form 
of ritual. Concluding the 
cooperative hunt, people 
ate together and gave 
thanks together. Food and 
drink have always had a 
significance beyond 
sustenance. The water 
and wine that is taken 
during the Eucharist 
symbolically represents 
the Last Supper. “ Drink 
from it, all of you, for this 
is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for 
many for forgiveness of sin. ” (Matthew 26:28) 

®hose who partake in the Eucharist symbolically eat 
that which is the sacrifice, as the prehistoric hunter ate 
his prey to symbolically share in its strength. 



Last Supper chalice and plate, c. 1970 
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